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The decision of Congress on the One principal object of capital pun- 
question of the U. States Bank, excited ishment has 7 
eonsiderable sensation, but the right of thers from the dikes son. ae etn 
the States to tax the branches, being at Sitinés. ATOMS oe me ee 
the time, pending inthe Supreme Court; eonfirmec 

roduced an anxious suspence in the 
public mind. ‘The unanmous decision treme punishment, seems tohave a nat 
ef the Court is now published; and the ed alter a AT ear 
effect of the decision, on the feelings |. 
ef the comuunity, will be diferent, eet produce a shocking depram- 
according to the diferent interests, or ity of the human character. The fol- 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
always been to deter o- 


Evy T'Alica FS ‘ we } r 

4x perie ce, however, NAS nat - 
i the correctness of this idea 
on the contrary, the exibition, of ex- 


ural tendency to destroy the mora! «e - 


: ‘ ; +e a lowing ‘ticle ey . La 

particular views of individuals, ‘In Re- ing article, copied from the 

e . . “CC Mm ' ii 4 4° 6 sy? . em cr 

qhlican governments. like ours, it~ is ommercial Advertiser” is ove emont 

‘1m ye r v se > =. . 

eculiatly prover that the people shoald the many examples which might be adj 
* ; 4 1 e - 

' . auced in suypor * = 8 : 
think for themselves, and estimate the “' Lia support of this opinion, “It 
. “5° ; e ie ag 4. ; ’ . m 
propriety or utility of pallic measures. © statea that in the room where the ho- 

ee ee yee* ay, Gy of Weller, (who had been executed 
But this priviledye has its bounds. The | sit ee 
Fic He ins Teg 0 recy: orvrec ae . ae 
constituted authorities of civil govern- Brovaiien., orged notes,) was laid in 
; ' the ceffin, for interment, anew plan was 
ment, were laid cown as barriers against ; ; aie pi | 
: med t ' ively ir 
discord and confusion and cannot be ” “ i 5° Br into — 
: . . sanye business ssine cot fos 
violated with ut endanyering every “* 2 9 Ol passing counterser 
: otes. 
thing which government was designed not 
to secure. fo preserve these safe- 
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guards of haman happiness is the duty CONGRESSIONAL 
of every citizen, whatever may be his 


: SLAVE TRADE, 
sentiments in regard to subjects which 


faa The biilin addition to the acts 
may have excited a conflict of opinions, prohibiting the importation of 


And however the patriot may conceive slaves into the United States, 
himself bound ta promote those meas- was not, as we bad supposed, lost, 
ures, which his understanding polots jn consequence of a disagreement 
out to him as conducive to the interests hetween the two Houses respect- 


or th iness of hi t rs he - 
— ee hee ”_ foe sti ing the amendments. i has be- 
rer shonld forge “atio? - 
uit torget that moderation IS (ome a law, and is perhaps. the 


Un essential requsite i . Waitt 
ntial requsite in a statesman, that 1 .+ interesting to the National 


it ig hi > : ; 
is duty no less as a politician Ob oracter of any act passed dur- 
than as a christian, to repress those fee- 


wl Amaee 
lings which are apt to arise from dis~ 1S the PrSAent nen : 
appointment, and the pride of opinion, That act authorizes the Prest- 
~& to discourage those measures which dent to direct the armed vessels 
ériginate ina dangerous ambition—clo- of the United Statesto intercept, 
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where, any vessels engaged in 
the slave trade, and bring them 
into the United States. It pro- 
vides for the allowance of twenty 
five dollars forevery slave brought 
into the United States under cir- 
cumstances justifying the belief 
of an intention to introduce them 
illegally into the United States; 
and of fifty dollars for each slave 
discovered to have been illegatly 
introduced into the United States. 
The slaves, when thus captured 
on the ocean, or discovered in our 
country, to be held in trust by the 
United States, until they can be 
transported back to Africa, &c. 
Nat. Iniel. 
5 caremces 
Frei the Panoplist. 
ON NOVEL-READING. 

The rage for NOVEL READING, 
ao extensively prevalent, cannot 
fail of being regarded with deep 
concern by every well informed 
and reflecting christian philan- 
thropist. Lt is truly lamentable 
that so great a proportion of the 
precious leisure for reading 
should thus be wasted; and espe- 
cially thatthe early periods of 
life. in which a foundation should 
be laid fer excellency of charac- 
ter, for usefulness anc solid happi- 
ness, should be devoted to books, 
which are calculated not only 
to afford no real improvement, 
but even to dissipate, to corrupt. 
and todestroy. ‘The following 
remarks upon this subject, ex- 
tracted fron MuIvLvLer’s RETRO- 
SPECT OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY,* are so just, judicious, 
and valuable, that they cannot, it 
is thought, be deemed improper 
fora place in a periodical work 
desigued for the prometion of 

“Vol. ii. p. 172. 
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the best interests of mankind, and 
in which the improvment of the 
rising generation is an object of 
unceasing solicitudes and they 
are earnestly recommended to 
the serious atiention of al}, and 
particularly of the young of 
both sexes, and of parents and 
suardians, on Whom. in relation 
to those under their care, a most 
interesting duty devolves. 

“It has often been made a 
guestion, whether romance and 
novels form an useful kind 
of reading; or the contrary? 
This question fifty years ago was 
of little moment compared with 
the importance which it has lately 
assumed. <At that period the 
number of novels was small, and 
the popular classes of them sus- 
tained in general a tolerably pure 
moral character. Since that time, 
the case is, unhappily altered; 
their number has increased, their 
character isso changed, and the 
task of discriminating among 
them has become so delicate and 
arduous, that the question above 
stated must now be regarded as 
one of the most interesting that 
can be asked, concerning the. lit- 
erary objects of the day, by the 
wise and affectionate. parent, the 
faithful guardian or the mind of 
general benevolence. 

‘That fictitious history, when 
constructed on proper principles, 
and executed in a proper manner, 
may be productive of utility, 1s 
a position too plain to be doubt- 
ed. Itis one of the most pow 
erful means of exciting curiesily, 
of awakening sympathy, and 0 
impressing the understanding a0 
the heart. Such fiction “may 
do more good to maby minds 


than the sclemnities of professed 
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morality, and convey the knowl- 
edge of vice and virtue with more 
eficacy thananxioms and defini- 
ions’? On this ground it was, 
po doubt, that the iniinitely wise 
Author of our religion frequent- 
ly adopted the form of parable 
for communicating tae most im- 
portant truths to — fits hearers. 
And, on the same principles, 
some of the wisest human teach- 
ers have used the vehicle of lively 
and interestine fiction, Known 
ty be such at the time, for insin- 
uating into the. mind, moral and 
religious lessons, Whichin a dif- 
ferent form, might not so readily 
have gained admittance. It is 
obvious, then, that to this kind 
of writing, as such, there can be 
no solid objection, Novels may 
be so written as to promote the 
cause both of Knowledge and 
virtue. ‘They may be con- 
structed in such a manner as will 
tend to lead the mind insensibly 
from what is sordid and mean to 
more worthy pursuits, and to fill 
it with pure, elevated and liberal 
sentiments. Nay, it may be fur- 
ther conceded, that, out of the 
myriads of novels which have 
been composed, a few are in 
fact, entitled to this character, 
and have a tendency to produce 
these effects, 

“But it is evident, that a kind 
of writing which, when wisely 
and inzeniously executed, may be 
cinducive to the best purposes, 
may also, in the hands of the un- 
skilful or the wicked, produce 
the worst effects. If an artfully 
conducted fiction he so well fitted 
to interest the curiosity, to awak- 
i sympathy, and to impress the 
mind, then it follows that if this 


‘hon be enlisted on the side of positively seductive and corupt- 


corrupt principle, or licentious 
practice, it must do incalculable 
mischief. ‘Lhe question before 
us, therefore, must be solved by 
examining the influence of novels 
notas they might and ought to 
be composed, but as they are 
found in fact to be written. We 
are not to assume for eur stand- 
ard the utility which would be 
derived from this species of writ- 
ing, Were it confined to the en- 
lightened and virtuous; but the 
Character and tendency of that 
heterozenious mass which is daily 
accumulating from every quartee 
of the literary world. 

“What then is the general 
character of modern novels? ‘fhe 
niost favorable estimate that can 
be made stands thus:—Were the 
whele number which the age 
produced divided into a@ thon- 
sand parts, it is probable that 
jive hundred of these parts would 
be found so contempithly frivo- 
lous, as to render the perusal of 
them a most criminal waste of 
time. And though entirely des- 
titute of character, yet so far as 
they arethe objects of attention 
at all, they can do nothing but 
mischief. ‘Yo devote the time 
and attention to werks of this 
kind, has a tendency to dissipate 
the mind: to beget a dislike to 
more solid and instructive read- 
ing, and especially to real histo- 
ry; and, in general, to excite a 
greater fondness for the produc- 
tions of imagination and faney. 
than for the sober reasoning, and 
the practical investigations of 
wisdom. 

“Of the remaining five hun- 
dred parts, four hundred and 
ninety-nine may be considered as 
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ing in theirtendency. They make 
virtue to appear contemptible, 
and vice attractive, nonorable, 
and triumphant. Folly and 
crime have palliative ond even 
commendatory names bestowed 
upon them: the omnipotence of 
dove over ail obligations and all 
duties is continually maintained; 
aud the extravagance of sinful 
passions represented as the effect 
of amiable sensivility. ‘Sarely 
these representations canhave no 
other tendency than to mislead, 
corrupt, and destroy those who 
habitually peruse them, and es- 
pecially those who give them a 
favorable reception. 

‘But this is not the worst of 
the evil. A portion of this latter 
class of novels may be charges! 
with being seductive and immoral 
on a more refined plan. ‘Lhey 
are systematic, and, in some in- 
stances, Ingenious and folausible 
apologists for the most atrocious 
crimes. in many modern pro- 
ductions of this kind the intelli- 
gent reader will recognize the fol- 
lowing process of representation. 
Corrupt opinions are put into 
the mouth of some favorite he- 
ro, the splendor of whose cha- 
racter, in other respects, is made 
to embellish the principles which 
he holds, and the ferce of whose 
eloquence is used to recommend 
the most unreasonable dogmas. 
When this hero commits a crime, 
aud when by this crime, accord- 
ing to the fixed law of the Divine 
sovernment, he is involved in 
serious diviculty, if not lasting 
misery, the fashionable novelist 
endeavours to throw the blame 
on the relizious and moral insti- 
tutions of the world, as narrow, 

diuiberal, and unjust. Wheaa 
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woman has surrendered her vips 
tue and become the victim of ¢e. 
duction, and when she suffers ip 
her reputation sud her comfort by 
such base conduct, ail this is ag. 
cribed to the **wretched state of 
civilization, ” to the “deplorable 
ondition of society !”” Every op- 
poriunity is taken to attack some 
principle of morality under the 
title ofa “prejudice;”’ to ridicule 
the duties of domestic life, ag 
flowing from * contracted” and 
slavish” views; to decry the so- 
ber pursuits of upright industry 
as “dull”? and “spivitless;” and, 
in a word, to frame an apology 
for suicide, prostitution, and the 
induigence of every propensity 
for which a corrupt heart can 
plead an inclination. 

“It only reenains to speak of 
the one thousandth part not in- 
cluded in the ciasses already cha- 
racterized. Ofthe greater portion 
ofthese the most favorable ac- 
count that can be given is, that 
they are innocent and amusing 
compositions. But even with 
regard to a considerable uumber 
which have beencommonly placed 
amongthe good and usefal novels, 
a currect judge would scarcely be 
willing to provounce tiem in 
nocent without some qualilica- 
tion. After all these deductions 
how small is the number of those 
Which can be said to merit a pe- 
rusal, or whichcan be consider- 
ed as tending in any tolerable de- 
gree to enlighten the mind, of 
to promote the interests of vit- 
tue and happiness! So small in- 
deed, that out of the numerous 
volumes which a simple cata- 
logue of the novels produced in 
the eighteenth century would fill, 
asingle page would embrace all 
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thatconld be with propriety re- 
commended to the attention of 
the youthful mind. 

( To be.cantinued. ) 
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OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


othe Great Council of the Thir- 
teen Fires. The Speechof Corn 

Plant. Half Town, and bey 

Tree, Chics and Counsellors 

of the Seneca MVation. 
Fariuee, 

{he voice of the Seneca Na- 
tions speaks to you, the great 
councellor, in whose beart the 
wise man of all the Chirteen 
Fires have placed their wisdom: 
it may be very smali in your 
ears, and we therefore entreat 
youto hearken with attention, for 
we are about to speak of things 
which are tous very great. - 

When your army entered the 
country of the Six Nations, we 
called you the ‘Pown-destroyers; 
and to this day, when your name 
is heard, our women took behind 
them and turn pale, and our chil- 
dren cling close to the neck of 
their mothers. Our counsetlers 
and warriors are men, and = can- 
not be afraid, but their hearts are 
grieved with the fears of our wo- 
men and children, and desire that 
it may be buried so deep as to be 
heard no more. 

When you gave us peace we 
called you father, because you 
promised to secure us in posses- 
sion of our lands. Do this, and 
80 long as the land shall remain, 
that beloved name shall be in ev- 
ry Seneca. 

Faruer. 

We mean to open our hearts 

efure you, and we earnestly de- 
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understand what you resolve to 
do. 

When our chiefs returned from 
the treaty at Kort Stanwix, and 
laid before our couacil what had 
been done there, oar nation was 
surprised to hear how great a 
country you had compelled them 
9 Sive up to you, without your 
paying ty us any thing for it. 
Every one said, that your hearts 
were vet swelled with resentment 
against us for what had happen- 
ed during the war, but one day 
that you would consider it with 
more kindness. We ask each 
other, what have we done to e- 
serve such severe chastisement? 


Faruarr, 

When you kindled your Thir- 
teen Fires separately, the wise 
men assembled at tiem told us, 
that vou were all brothers; the 
children ofone great father, who 
regarded the red peopte as his 
children. They called us  bro- 
thers, and invited us to his pro- 
tection. They told us that he re- 
sided beyond the great water 
where the sun first rises; and that 
his goodness was as bright as the 
sun: what they said went to our 
hearts. Weaccepted the invita- 
tion, and promised to obey him. 
W hat the Seneca Nation prom- 
ises they faithfully perform: and 
when you refused obedieuce to 
that king, he commanded us to 
assist his beloved men in making 
you sober. In obeying him, we 
did no more than yourselves had 
led us to promise. fhe men 
who claimed this promise told us, 
that you were childreu and had 
no guns; that whenthey had sha. 
keu you, you would submit. We 


sit@ that you will let us clearly hearkened unto them and were 
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deceived until your ermy ap- 
proached cur towns, We were 
deceived, but your people teach- 
ing us to coniide in that king, 
had helped to deceive us, and 
we now apnealto your heart, Is 
all the blame ours? 


FATHER, 

When we saw that we had 
been deceived, and heard the in- 
Vitation which you gave us to 
draw near to the fire which you 
had kindled and talk with you 
concerning peace, we made haste 
towards it. You then told us 
you could crush us to nothing, 
and you demanded from us a 
great country, as the price of that 
peace which you had aiforded to 
uss as ifour want of strength had 
destroyed our rights. Our chiefs 
had felt your power and were 
unable to contend against you, 
and they therefore gave up that 
country. What they agreed to 
has boend our nation; but your 
anger against us must by this 
time be cooled, and although our 
strength has net increased, vor 
your power become less, we ask 
you to consider calmly. Were 
the terms dictated to us by your 
commissioners reasonable & just? 


FATHER, 

Your commissioners, when 
they drew the line which sepe- 
rated the land thea given up to 
you, from that which you agreed 
should remain to be ours, did 
most solemnly promise, that we 
should be secured in the peacea- 
bie possession of the land which 
we inhabited, east and north of 
that Hine. Does this promise 
bind you? : 

Hear now, we extreat you, 
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what has since happened concer. 
ning that land. On the day we 
finished the treaty at Fort Stan- 
wix, commissioners from Penn. 
sylvania told our chiefs, that 
they had come there to purchase 
from lines of their state; and the 
told us that all the lands helong- 
ing tous within the line, would 
strike the river Susqehannah be- 
low Tioga branch. They then 
left us to cousicer of the bargain 
until next day. The next day 
we let them know, that we were 
unwiliing to sell all the land 
Within their state, and proposed 
to let them have part of it, which 
we poinied outto them in their 
map. ‘Phey told us that they 
must have the whole, that it was 
already ceded to them by the 
great king, at the time of making 
peace Wilh you, and was then 
their own; but they said that they 
would not take advantageof that, 
and were willing to pay us for 
it, after the manner of their an- 
cestors. Our chiefs were unable 
to contend at that time, and there- 
fore they sold the lands up to the 
line, which was then shewn them 
as the line of that state. What 
the commissioners had said about 
the land having been ceded to 
them at the peace, they consider- 
ed only to lessen the price, and 
they passed it by with very little 
notice, but since that time we 
have heard so much from others 
about the rightef our lands which 
the king gave when you made 
peace with him, that it is our 
earnest desire that you will tell 
us What it means. 

Our nation empowered J. L. 
to let out a part of our lands; he 
told us that he wassent by Con- 
gress todo this for us, and we 
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fear he has deceived us In the fessed to be our sreat friend, we 
yriting he obtained from us: for consulted him on this subject. 
juce the time of our giving that Ee also told us, that our lands 
were & Man named P—, has had been ceded by the king, and 
come & claimed our W hole coun- that we mustgive themup. As- 
vy northward of the line of tonished at what we heard from 
pennsylvania, under a purchase every quarter, with hearts aching 
fom that L. to whom he said with compassion for our women 
he had paid twenty thousand and children, we were thus com- 
dollars for it; he also said, that pelled to give up all our country 
he had bought it from the coun- north of the line of Pennsylvania, 
cil of the Thirteen Fires, and and east of the Chenesee river 
paid them twenty thousand more up to the great forks, and east of 
furthe same; and he also said, a south-line drawn up from that 
that it did net belong to us, for fork to the line of Pennsylvania. 
the great king had ceded the For this land P. agreed topay us 
whole of it, when you made ten thousand dollars in hand, and 
eace With him. ‘Thus he claim- one thousand doliars a year for 
elthe whole country north of ever. He paid us two thousand 
Pennsylvania, and west of the five hundred dollars, and he sent 
lands belonging to the Cayugas. for us to come last spring and 
He demanded it; he insisted on receive our money; but instead of 
his demand, and declared to us paying us the residue (or re- 
thathe would bave it all. Et mainder) of the ten thousand 
was impossible for us to grant collars, and the oue thousand 
him this, and’ we immediately re- dollars due for the first year, he 
fused it. After some days he offered only five hundred dollars, 
proposed to run a line a small and insisted that he had agreed 
distance eastward of our west- withus for that sum to be paid 
en boundary, which we also re- yearly. 
fused to agree to. He then We debated with him for six 
threatened us with immediate days, duritg all which time he 
War ifwe did not comply. persisted in refusing to pay us 
Upon this threat our chiefs held our just demand: and he insisted 
acouncil, and they agreed thatno that we should receive the five 
event of war could be werse hundred dollars; and Street from 
than to be driven, with our Niagara also insisted on our re- 
Wives and children, from the on- ceiving the money as it was offer- 
} country which we had any edus. fhe last reason which he 
nght to: and therefore, weak as assigned for continuing to refuse 
our nation was, they determined paying us was—that the king 
lo take their chance of war ra- had ceded the lands to the Thir- 
ther than submit to such unjust teen Fires, and that he had 
‘mands, which seemed to have bought them from you and paid 
ris bounds. Mr, Street, the creat you for them. 
teste Niagara, was then with 

yecving come at the requestof Farner, 
“ andas he hadulways pro- Wecould bear this confusion 
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no longer, and determined to Orleans, with he exception 
press through every difficulty, that the provision of coloured 


and liftup our voice so that you 
picht hear us, and to claim that 
securityin the possession of our 
lands, which your commissioners 
so suiemnly promised us; and 
we now intreat you te inquire in- 
o our complaints, and to redress 
our wrengs. 


Fatuer, 


. "* 4 
yritin in 


3 were lodged 
of ® Niag 


o 
Me hands of S. 
we supposed him to he our friends 
but when we saw P. consulted 
S. onevery occasion, we doubted 
of his hone sty towards us; and 
we have since heard that he was 
to receive for his indeavours to 
deceive us, 2 piece of land ten 
mniles in width west of the Chen- 

este river, and near forty miles 
in lengthextendingto Lake Onta- 
rio: and the lines of this tract have 
been run accordingly, although 
no part of itis within the bounds 
Which limit bis parchase. 

(To be continued.) 
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Lerrers Frou Soctu AMERICA. 


[We copy the follo ving interest- 
ing letters from Niles. Regis. 
ter. They are from tie pen 
of H. M. BRACKENRICE, Esq. 
a distinguished citizen af 
Baltimore, who fately visited 
South America. on public 
business. | 

BUBNOS-AYRES 


The dey after we arrived was 
Sunday, and the streets were 
crowed = with ey I was 
very frequently rer mentee of 
my old nhac eof biiden e New 


people, is comparatively very 
smail, but amionerst the lower 
classes, | remarked a great mas 
ny extractions: tis was discovers 
able in the complexion and fea. 
tures. ‘The inhabitants general. 
lv, are a shade browner than 
tisse of North Americss; but] 


saw agreal many with good com. 
plexivus.-—"Phey are a handsome 
peoole, "Phey have nothing in 
their appearance and character, 


of that dark jealous, and re. 
vengeful Cisposttion, we have 
been in the babit of attributing 
to Spaniards. ‘Phe men dress 
retty much as we do, but the 
women are fond of wearing 


black, when they go abroad, 
The fashion of dress in beth 


sexes, [am ‘nformed has under- 
cone great inprovement since 
their free intercourse with stran- 


gers. The old Spaniards, of 
whe mn there ere considerable 


numbers, are easily distinguished 
by their darker complexion, the 
studied shabbiness of their 
dress, and their morese and sur- 
ly expression of countenance; 
ihis arises, from their being 
ireated as a sort of Jews, by 
these whom they were wont to 
consider as ereatly their inferi- 
ors. ‘They are also distinguish- 
ed by not mounting the blue and 
white coc! Kade, which is univer- 
manly worn by the citizens of the 
republic. ‘Phe same number of 
Chinese, conid scarcely form 4 
class more distinct from the rest 
ef the community. There can 
hardly be a greater affront ofier- 
ed to an mericano del Sud, 
than to call him a Spaniard. — 
A young fellow told me, in 8 
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esting way, that the monks and 
friars, and Spaniards, were ge- 
perally old, and would soon die 
of, which he said was a great 
consolation ! 

[ went round to several of the 
charches, of which, there are 
en or fifteen throughout the city. 
J shall not trouble you with a 
description of them, as by refer- 
ing to books you can learn their 
names, the years in which they 
were founded, &c. All f shall 
say. is, that those [ saw, were 
immense masses of buildings, 
particularly the cathedral, which 
of itself covers almost a whole 
square. "The interns! decora- 
tions, are generally rich and 
splendid, and the pomp of ca- 
tholic worship is displayed here, 
pretty much as it is in other 
parts of the world. My atten- 
tion was more attracted, by the 
crowds of beautiful women, go- 
ing and coming to the churches, 
and the graceful elegance of 
ther carriage, “They walk 
more elegantly than any women 
lever saw. They are seen 
usually in family groups, but ac- 
cording to the custom of the 
country, seldom attended by 
gentlemen. "There are usually 
afew beggars about the church 
doors, all blind, and decriped 
with age. Lam informed, there 
are two convents in the city, but 
I did not co to see them, as lL 
Was told the nuns were old and 
ugly, 

tn the afternoon, in company 
With Ur. Baldwin, and a gentle- 
tin with whom 1 became ac- 
Mg ei I resolved if possible 
rosea air out side of the 
reac eine pedestrians we 

ved to take it on foot, 


saris ce 
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though horses mizht have been 
had, etther to uy, or hire for tie 
trips the difference in price for 
these two modes of obtaining 
them, does not quite bear the 
same proportion as withus. | It 
would cest us probably, 
one dollar and an hiif, or two 
dollars, for the hising, while a 
very good hackney might be 
bought for ten; *ut then, ': would 
cost at the livery stable, three or 
four dollars a week to keep tim. 

We directed our course up 
the river; the doctor was veryv 
anxious to reach the epen fields 
for the purpose ef pursuing his 
botannical researches, and | was 
equally desirous of reaching 
some high ground, whenre I 
might have a better view of the 
city and its environs, We pass- 
ed through a large square, the 
greater part of witch Is occupi- 
ed by an extensive circus, open 
at the top, called the Teuro, or 
place for bull fighting. It is 
capable of containing a vast 
concourse of people. But I was 
glad to hear, that this barbarous 
amusement is fast going to dis- 
repute, and that few of the re- 
spectable people now attend it. 
[tis not surprising it should be 
a place of fashionable resort, 
when it was attended by the 
viceroy and his court, with much 
show and parade. Under the 
revolutionary governments, it 
has been discountenanced, and 
should any member of the go- 
vernment attend it, he mingles, 
in the crowd of citizens. But 
there may be a still better rea- 
son; these are amongst the con- 
trivances of monarchy, to with- 
draw the attention of its subjects 
from things that really concers 
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them. The minds of these peo- ses, had to me a very pleasing | 


pic, are turned upon much more appearance, particularly when 
important subjects than bull loaded with taeir exquisite fruit, 
fichts. But the custom still pre- We stepped into one, where 
yails, and it would be imprudent our friend was acquainted, and 
at once to abolish it; in this, as were received with much polite. 
in other matters, the reformer ness and civility by the inbabj. 
should go tv work witha cauti- tants; their countenances seem. 
ous hand. As lentis now near- ing to brighten up, when told 
ly over, Lam informed that the we were Americans of the north, 
circus and theatre, are to open They treated us with fine peach. 
next week. Lwillhere mention es, pears, grapes, and melons, 
another instance of reform, Instead of pales, or fences, 
which does honor to the present hedges of the prickly pear aro 
director. This is in abolishing invariably used, which are plant- 
ihe silly custom which prevailed ed on the mound of earth, 
here, as well as at Rio, of thrown up in digging the ditch 
throwing wax balls filled with on the outside.—The soii is 
water, at people in the streets, like that of our best river bot- 
during three days, at the end, or toms, and its particles are so 
commencement, of the Carnival, fine, that the read at this season 
I do not recollect which. fle of the year is intoleral!y dusty, 
effected it by a simple appeal (To be continued.) 
through the medium of the news- 





papers to their good sense, and e ‘ 
their regard for those manners, From tie Boston Centinel. 
which distinguish a polite from A Harvest Tare, 

a barbarous people. “OQ father, dear father! lament now with 


We continued our walk about .,.. ) 
This morning U’ve been at your wood, 


two miles beyond the town, but and the fine fowine leaves of your fa- 
appeared to be no nearer the -vorite tree, 

open fields, heing completely Around on the grass are all strewed; 
enclosed on all sides, by what 

are here called quintas, which A®4 sure ‘tis a pity! for lovely ané 
are large gardeus of several eeeey 


., All summer they yielded a shade. 
acres, with abundance of fruit Dear father, to you, who against it would 


trees and vézetables. Many of lean, 

these, are owned by the inhahi- While sister and I round it played. 
tants of the city, but they chief- 

ly belong to people, who make Of late they began to change colour in- 
a living by attending the mirket. ete 


Like the corn when ‘tistrine in the fields 
"ML op ‘ + the corn when ‘tisfripe in the felds 
There are very few of those neat And the dark clossey green became yel- 


dwellings which are seen about low and red, 

our cities: the houses here are As if they ripe berries would yield: 

chiefly small and built of very , 

indifereat brick. ‘The grape | thought this was pretty, and never 
or: ; 


: ° Tig heard you say 
vine fever, with w 1 Se ial 
ine however, with which (eY That the leaves would sun fall from the 





are fond of adorning their hox- tree; 
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and I never was Lappier than t’other sionary, who travelled into those 
fine days parts about the year 1680, and 
When you looke was the first European ever seen 
there by the natives. ‘The Mis- 
sissippi here falls ina body, 
about thirty feet from the edge 
of a rock which crosses its chan- 
nel, and the rapid below, ina 
course of three hundred yards, 
increases the d-scent so much, 
that at a distance they seem to 
be much higher than they reaily 
are, 

‘Phe country about them is 
extremely beautiful. It is not 
an uuinterrupted plain, where 
the eye finds no relief. but 
composed of many gentle as- 
cents, which, in the summer, 
are covered with the finest ver- 
dure, and = interspersed with 
groves of trees, that give a 
pleasing variety te the pros- 
pect. On the whole, when the 
falls are included, which may 
be seen at a distance of four 
miles, a more pleasing and _pic- 
turesque view cannét, 1 believe, 
be found throughout the universe. 
‘I could have wished to have en- 
. joyed this glorious sight at, a 
more seasonable time of the 
year, when the trees and hills 
were clad in nature’s gayest i- 
very, as this must greatly have 


dat sister and me,”’ 


sWhy my boy, I am grieved at the tale 
ou have told, 
But the leaves every year drop around, 
They are green when in youth, and turn 
red when they’re oid. 
Then the wind blows them down to the 
ground. 


But take comfort, my boy, when the 
winter is fle 
The leaves will appear on the tree. 
And agais form a bower thy father to 
shade, 
And the gambols of sister and thee.” 


«Why that’s good:—but my father I,ve 
” sadness to tell: 
Old William, who lived at Hillside, 
Aud lately came hither so wan and so 
pale, 
Old William this morning hath died.” 


«ld Wilham hath died! Ah! indeed, I 
am sad: 

But age, when it ripens must fall; 

Though green was his summer his au- 
tumn must fade; 

Sueh my boy is the end of us all.” 


“Then he fell like the leaves of your-fa« 
vorite tree; 

But when the long winter is o’er, 

Qid William again on the hills shallw 
see 

Afeeding his flocks as before?” — 


“Ah no! inyisweet boy! the dead wander 


no nore 
In the benide of this wind-wasted added - ibe pleasure 1 re- 
scene; ceived.”°-—CarveEr. 
But to regions immortal all good spirits The Falls of St. Anthony 
ae belong to the United States. 
More lovely, more lasting, and green.” ‘The late Gen. Pike purchased 
————— them, and a district of country 
WESTERN SUENERY. ten miles square, of which they 


are the centre, in the year 1645. 
The Mississippi, is na- 
vigable Northwardly, six hun- 
dred miles above the fails, anu 
on the banks of which are the 
towns of a part of the Sioux: 





¥ROM TRE ST. LOUIS ENQUIRER, 
“The Falls of St. Anthony 
are in north latitude 44°, and 
“cetved their name from father 
us Hennipin, a French mis- 
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To the north-west, the river St. 
Ficrre, is navigable four hun- 
dred and eighty miles. to its 
source in the Stone bake, and 
rons throuzh the | territory 
of the Sioux. ‘Po the north- 
east, the river St. Croix, which 
is a narrow lake for many miies, 
joinivg the Mississipp! a litle 

below the Falls, cemmun! 

cating with Lake Superier, BY 
a portage of half a mile, and 
upon which is situated the towns 
of ine Chipewas “he r 
of Si. Ant! nony prese: if eng, mast 
eligidle, conve) ntent, 
manding position. For they are 
not only the thoroughfare and 
point of union for all the differ. 

ent nations which live on the 
three rivers which unite their 
w ters at that place, but the sa- 
cred spot to which every Indian 


‘atts © 


*-ta®e 


ey § faint) 


of the snrreunding = country 
comes, sooner or later, on a pil- 


grimaze of devotion, to offer u 
his adoration to the Great ‘Spi- 
rit, one of whose chosen places 
of residence the Falls are sup. 
posed to be. 

No blood is spilt at that place, 
nor in journeys to it or from it. 
The United States, establishing 
a government there in the power 
an beneficence of a great spi- 
rit, might the more readily ac- 
que a dominion over the say age 
mind, and introduce among these 
ciidren of nature the practice of . 
the usefal arts, which would 
Dbriag so much comfort to them- 
selves. The copper mines be- 
gin at the falls, and go out to 
Lake Superior. The Channel 
which unites the river and the 
lake St. Croix,is lined with 


copper: the southern shore of 
Lake Superior, presents the 
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largest and richest mines of thig 
metal, perhaps in the known 
word. 
utmareinana a EET 
IMPORTANT TO PROPERTY yor. 
DERS,. 


ihe legislature of this state at 


their fate session, passed a law 
epiilted : *An act to amend the 
ect eatitied An act for opening 


and re sulating reads and high. 
Waxes’ W boninin is levied tobe 

sid, one dollar on every bun- 
dred acres of first rate land : se. 
venty-live cents on every hun- 
dred acres of second rate: and 
fifty cents on every hundred 
acres of third rate, to be spectal- 
ly applied to the opening and 
improving reads. ‘his, tax is 
tu be added to the general land 
tax, coliected in the. same man- 
ner, and paid over to the county 
treasurers; and is afterwards to 
be divided among the several 
townships in -preportion to the 
sums paid, on an order from the 
township trustees, attested’ by 
their clerk. The law allows the 
trustees of any townsiip to give 
certificates to any person for 
work done on their order, which 
shall be received in payment of 
said tax in such township. ‘This 
law also levies on all in and out 
lots of towns, a tax not exceed- 
ing the half of 4 per cent. on the 
appraised value, without includ- 
ing improvements, to be collect- 
ed. by the constable as usual. 
the compensation of the trus- 
tees for superintending the ex- 
penditure, &c. shall not exceed 
ten per cent. 


The legislature also passed 
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4An act to amend the act levying 
atax onland., W hich says there 
shall be chargedand paid year- 
ly, on each hundred acres of 
frst rate land, one dollar and 
ffty cents; on each hundred 
acres of second rate, one dollar.. 
on each hundred acres of third 
rate, fifty cents. It provides 
that the sale of all lands which, 
by the laws in force, would be 
exposed to sale for taxes, &c. in 
December next, be postponed 
for one year from that time and 
ail penalties hereafter accruing 
on lands of delinquents, to be 50 
per cent. only. One-lifth of the 
net collection of taxes for this 
year is to be paid inte the trea- 
sury, of the several counties, for 
the use of such county. The 
several county collectors imme- 
diately on the receipt of the du- 
plicates from the comumssioners 
of the respective counties, are to 
give public notice in a news- 
paper, if any such be printed in 
the county, and alse by adver- 
tisemenis set up in three of the 
most pudlic pleces in each town- 
ship, four weeks previously to 
tle time of collection, designat- 
ing in such advertisements the 
anount charged en each hun- 
dred acres, of ihe different rates, 
and also the time he will attend 
to collect the same.— 
Scioto Gazette. 


oer ay 
YELLOW STONE EXPEDITION. 





A copy of a letter from an of- 
licer of the Yellow Stone expe- 
dition, to his friend at Belle 
‘Ontaine, published in the Bel- 
Mount Journal, and dated. 


Martin Cantonment J anury 14th 


1819 givs a remarkahle gpeci- 
nen of natural eloquence. 

It is stated that the Kansas 
Indians having commitied some 
depredations on the property of 
the garrison.” The command. 
ing ollicer had seized the chief 
with several of the offenders 
and confined them to the guard 
house in irons. . 

After a punishment of a few 
days confinement, the command. 
ing officer arraigned them, he- 
fore him, specified the charges 
exhibited against them, and ad- 
initted them to plead in their 
own defence. 

‘Phey were charged, 

ist. With theft—stealing both 
public and private property from 
the garrison, while permitted to 
encamp near it. ‘Thus repaying 
our civibiy and hospitality with 
insult and ingratitude. 

2) With having repeatedly 
robbed our hunters of their 
game, ammunition and wearing 
apparel; thereby breaking those 
bonds of peace and friendship 
which they had pledged them- 
selves to observe. ‘Thus proy- 
ing themselves false and treach- 
erous, unworthy of either our 
protection or confidence, 

In reply to these chorges, their 
chief rose, and after casting his 
eyes over the guard of soidiers 
which invested him thus ad- 
dressed the commanding olkcer: 

‘+ Father—Your young men 
are prescribed within certain 
bounds; not one of them can 
pass that chain of ceatinels 
without your permissi n. + hus 
ever in your power, you govern 
them with ease, My warriors, 
impatient of restraint as wwe 
wild horse im the tous of tho 
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hunter, brook no controul. 
Free as the air which they 
breathe, light and impetuous as 
the Antelope, they bound over 
the mountain and moor, in the 
pursuit of pleasures which na- 
ture has ordained they should 
eujoy.—To confine to one val- 
ley, would deprive them of 
their subsistence; and they 
wouuld pine and die in penury 
and want. 

‘Father—These woods and 
streams are ours. ‘The beaver 
which inhabit this river, and the 
buffaloe which range in these 
forests, are ours. ‘heir skins 
afford us clothing and a shelter 
from the rude blast of winter ; 
their meat a luxurious subsist- 
ence. Shall we then, who are 
lords of the forest, omit the plea- 
snres and advantages of the 
dunt, and like you, confine our- 
sclyes to one solitary valley. to 
practice discipline and subordi- 
nation, to live in idleness and 
indolence? No, Father—In pur- 
suit of the elk and antelope, we 
will snuf the morning breeze 

‘on the mountains, and in the 
venting repose among thie lillies 
of the vale, revelling on the the 
spvils of our hunters, and the 
embraces of our wives. 

‘“Wather—These pleasures we 
invite you to participate. We 
also invest you with an equal 
right with curselves to take meat 
from our forests and fish from 
our fountains, as freely as the 
Great Spirit gave them to us. 

‘“Wather—We love and re- 
spect you, and mourn that there 
are bad men among us, who 
have done you wrong. Their 
actions, Father, were not under 

my controul. Puuish not the 
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innocent for the guilty. Free 
our hands from these chains 
and we will seek out the culprits 
who have injured you. although 
they crouch in the thickest glen, 
or lie concealed in the recesses 
of the most inaccessible moun- 
tain. 

+ Kather—We will deliver them 
to you to punish to your satisfac. 
tion, for the outrages they have 
committed against you, and 
pledge ourselves, that should 
any of our nation at any fature 
period evince an evil disposition 
towards you, we will give him 
to your power, that with the rod 
of correction you may open his 
eyes to reproof.”’ 

The account further states 
that the commanding officer not 
satisiied with this defence, had 
five of the prisoners who were 
recognised, as offenders severely 
whipped, and then dismissed 
them with aninjunction ’to mend 
their manners.”*!!! 


emansrerc 
Value of Foreign Coins, in the 
Money of the United States. 





Di. Cts. M. 
Sixteenth ofa Dollar, O 06 218 
Halfa pistareen,- - + 0 10 0 
Rea! Plate of Spain,---0 10 0 
An English Sixpence, e-0 11 1 
Eight ofa Dollar,- - -0 12 5 
The oe Turnvis, of 0 18 5 
rance, 
The Franc, of France,-0 18 75-10 
A Pistareen, - - + -0 20 90 
An English Shilling, - -0 22 2 
Quarter of a Dollar,- - 0 25 8 
The Mark Banco of 0 33 8 
Hamburg ‘ " 
be ed 
The Florin or Guil- 
der of the United $ -0 40 0 
Netherlands, ' 
A Half Dollar,- -- -0 50 O 
‘The Rupee of Bengal, -0 50 0 
The Rix Doll,of Denmak,1 00 0 
The Rix Doll. of Sweden, 1 600 0 
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690 
00 
1] 
24 
438 


84 
66 


ich Dollar, - - 1 
a mable of Aussta, - f 
Crwas gf England & t 

mance : 
Tye Millrea of Portugal, i 
Tre Tale of China, - 8 
The Pagoda of India, - l 
A Freaca Pistole,- - - 5 
4 Soa iish Pistole, oe «+ % 
Toe Pound of Ireland, -4 
Te A yynd Sterling * 4 
Great Britian, 

A French Guinea, - - - 4 
An English Guinea,- -4 
AMoidore, --'- ° ° 6 
Half Johannas, - - - -8 
A Dondloon, t4 
4 Johaanass, i6 


eee erence 
A NOBLE ACT, 

Tae Count D’ Arcos, at pr 
sent prime minister in the Brazils 
has immortalized himself in the 
opinion of his countrymen, by 
a mizgnanimous, act.—It was 
through the wise measures and 
exertions of the Count, that the 
late revolution of Pernambuco 
was attended with no fatal con- 
sequence to the crown—King 
John VEL the reigning monarch, 
grateful for his important ser- 
vices, handed to the count a black 
sieet of paper with his name 
ouly signed atthe bottom, telling 
him to write thereon any thing 
he wished, as it would be con- 
sidered as the Sovereign’s will to 
he immediately executed- The 
count, took the paper, and wrote 
thereon an order for the libera- 
lion of allthe the prisoners de- 
tained at Pernamiuco, and held 
Ur execution, The King com- 
‘nde the order should be car- 
ued into immediate effect. 

Somerset Whig, 
————— ; 
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livere the unanimous opi:on 
of the Court in the case of .4Ve- 
Culloh against the State of Ma- 
ryland, 


ist. That Congress had con 
stitutionally, a right to establish 
the Bank of the United States. 

2dly. That the Bank has au- 
thority to establish Branches in 


such states of the Union as it 
thinks fit. 


Sdily, That the State of Ma- 


rvland has no right to tax the 


Branch of the Bank established 


in that state, 

’? The blank inthe 2nd. Section 
ofthe bili, making provision for 
the civilization of the Indian 
tribes, (Page 209,) has been filled 
with $40,090. 








J HW. Piatt’s Bank. 


From an article in tre Western Spy 
it appears that in consequence of the 
circulation of unfavorable reports re- 
specting the solvency of John H_ Piatt 
& co. sundry citizens of Cincinnati 
have investigated the state of the bank 
and reported, that the claims on the 
bank amount to $326, 934,26 


due to the bank including 


real estate $412,429 





They further reported that the pri- 
vate property of J. Hf. Piatt, after de- 
ducting the amount he owes, is worth, 

; $626,302 








Land For Sale. 





rome K COURT. valuable farm of 175 acres 
& Justice MansuaLi de- on Short Creek adjoining 
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256 
the land of JOHN COMLY & 


Others. abon. ¥5 acres cleared; a 
considerable portion thereof bot- 
tom land; there is on the premi- 
ses a voung orchard, and cen- 
venient building with anumber 
of never-failing also 
great advantages of \Till works. 
For terms apply to the subscriber 
living on Long Run. twe miles 
N. W. of Mountplessant. 
SAMUEL TALBOTT, 
Sd.mo. 18th 1819 Q3d. Ste 
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Public Notice. 
nereas I have -been in- 
formed that William L. 
Robison has been endeavoring to 
make collections upon my ac- 
‘connt since he bas been out of 
my empley. This ts therefore 
toinform all persons concerned’, 
that said hiobisou, has not beea 
in my imploy for some time pest 
and has no authority to receive 
or collect any mouey, due tome, 
“neither will Prelease any person 
that may make payment to him 
on my account. 


THOMAS EMORY. 
BMt.P leasant, Feb. 15th 1819. 22, 3t. 
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Notice. 
B Nhe subscriber proposes to 
| sell at public sale on the 
3rd of next month, a lot of 33 ft. 
front, on the south side of the 
main street in the Town of 
MOUNTPLEASANT, 
and adjoining the lot of John 
Watson. This lot being situa- 
ted near the centre of the Town 
would offer an eligible situation 
fo. a mun of business. 











THE PHILANTHROPIST- 


‘The sale will commence on the 
premises, at2 O’clock in the af. 
ternoon.— the terms will he 
one half of the price to be paid in 
6 months and the balance in 9 
months from the day of sale. 

NATHAN WHEALDON., 
$ mo. 11th 1819. 22, St, 


NOTICE. 


s hereby given to the members 

of the 

SMITHFIELD LOCAL 

ASSOCIATION, 

of the Union Humane Society, 
that their next stated meeting will 
be held on the seventh of next 
mouth at 2 O’clock P. M. As 
Business of importance will come 
before the veciety, and ap inter. 
esting addiess delivered. Pune 
tual aifencance is desired, 


WILLIAM JUDKINS. 
secret: f¥, 




















Smithfield 17th Smo. 1819.  3no. 8t 
cciditihadiiataaatsini tie -_ 
ERMS. 


The Purtanruropise is published 


weekly at $3 per annum, payable half 
yearly in advance. 

‘No subscription wil! he received for 
a sorter time than one year, and no 
subscriber at liberty to discontinue till 
all arrearages are paid. 

A failure on the part of subscribers 
to give notice of their intentions to have 
the paper discontinued, previous to the 
termination of their year, will be come 
sidered as a new engagement. 
bo gents will be allowed ten per cent 
for receiving subscriptions and collee- 
.ting and transmitting the money. 

* * All communications addressed 
to the Editor, on subjects in which the 


writer is concerned, must be post paidy 
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